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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Txrms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
end the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address “* THE CIRCULAR. Oneide 


The Oneida Assaciation 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of ch choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 


fund tal pri ipl 

















steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
tor frontier and western Lrapping, manufactured 
by the emma i 
Ss. embnnnanenee Sugententngs, 
Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arli- 
cle cailed tae Scurvie Hog, is wanuluctured and 
vilered tu the lhliten public as above. 





SewinugeSilks: Merchants aud ¥ vedere supplied 
Witu tie various kinds of Auericau muLulucture, 
at whoiesale prices. 

A. W. Vaks, U ) i. Mixer, C. uve, Ag nis. 
au Asuortincit of our own 


‘ravellugeags: 
stock. 


Manuiucture, Irom curetully selected 
Mercuauts supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 

Mus. E. Wuireitip, 


RLPLLLIIO 


; Superintendents, 





een ee 


Cravais; Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styivs, and thoroughly made. 
Mas. 8. Van VELZEK, Superintendent. 
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Paim-leaf Hats mauulaciured aud for sale at 
the Community. 
Mus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 
Shilling ; Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, ; 
D. J. diaut, Miller. 
dub-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefuily 
executed at the Giscu LAR Ofiice. 
Designing aud WoodsEngr aving w kK. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


LELLrrww> 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








FPutmey Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Miiling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUINEY, VT. 


“Wallingsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


A. 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 

7 oh atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ( 2d and 3rd) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts 


tay Past Volumes of the Circudar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


kas Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 


Care One for Aiwther. 


** That there should be no schism in the body ; but 
that the members should have the same care one for 
another.” 1 Cor. 12: 25 


~~) 

‘* Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, I did it 
not for his cause that had done the wrong, nor for 
his cause that suffered wrong, but that our care for 
you in the sight of God, might appear unto you.” 
2 Cor. 7: 12. 

** But I trust in the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus 
shortly unto you, that I also may be of good com- 
fort, when I know your state. For I have no man 
like-minded, who will naturally care for your state.” 
Phil. 2: 19, 20. 

** Be careful for nothing; but in every thing, by 
|prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God... . . But 
I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now at the last, 
your care of me hath flourished again; wherein ye 
were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity.” 
Phil. 4: 6, 10. 


It is a point of great interest to ‘find 
out exactly what is the natural substitute 
in the kingdom of heaven, for the money- 
machinery which now regulates in a rough 
way, the matter of distribution and sup- 
ply. Wesee in the light of the above 
New Testament sayings, that people can 
come into a state where they will care 
one for another ; and this brotherly care, 
established by faith—put into a person’s 
heart by God, we believe will develop a 
perfect system of interchange and distri- 
bution, wholly independent of money. 
Suppose there were households belonging 
‘to one Community scattered through the 
country, the question would arise what 
would insure to each of them a just sup- 
ply of its various necessities ? If there 
is to be no buying and selling, or keep- 
ing accounts between them, how would 
the rigorous principle of supply and de- 
mand be met ? This question would be 
difficult to answer if we take into account 
only the element which is commonly rec- 
ognized among men, viz., ‘the cold char- 
itv of the world.” Set the social ma- 
chinery going only in ‘ cold charity,’ and 
sure enough, a man who does not keep 
strict accounts, and grab all he can, will 
be likely to suffer want. There is no 
system for supplying him except his own 
care for himself. The whole system of 
social amelioration in thé element of ‘cold 
charity,’ is like a shoemaker who should 
attempt to work ‘wawed ends’ when the 
thermometer is below the freezing point, 
But a great many things which cannot 
be done in cold air, may be done in warm 
air. 

We must not take this cold charity as 
the element, and then calculate how our 
machinery will work ; but we must cal- 
culate what we are capable of in caring 
one for another, and what God is able to 
put into our hearts in regard to-care one 
for another, and then see how things 
will work in the warm charity of heaven. 
Some things can certainly be done in 
that element that cannot be done in the 
other. We see men in the world who 
are capable of watching over a vast 
amount of interests, with intense vigi- 
lance and the most minute inspection.— 
This care is ordinarily expended on se/f 
—the post in the middle of the whole of 
it, is to make money for self. But 
another post can be put in the middle— 
care for the things of Jesus Christ ; and 
then a man will be capable of the same ex- 
tensive responsibility, and much more, and 
act on an entirely new basis, from the prin- 
ciple of love instead of selfishness, The in- 








State, as distinctly as possible. 


tellectual and physical possibility in the 





two cases is the same. A man may have 
the same care for all the various depart- 
ments of the church that he would have 
had as a man of business for his numer- 
ous schemes of profit; and the talents 
which would qualify him for a great fi- 
nancier may be directed to serving the 
interests of the kingdom of God, in man- 
aging distribution, meeting demands on 
all sides, and establishing a system of 
mutual exchange. 

This question of political economy, how 
to regulate supply and demand, pertains 
to the kingdom of heaven as much as to 
this world. It is a matter of common ‘in- 
terest to all worlds: and the only point 
of discussion is with reference to method. 
Starting on the doctrine, 
himself,’ I suppose that money is the 
best regulator of supply and demand that 
can be invented. There is some degree 
of justice in the distribution of things by 
the money-system ; enough to keep the 
world in a state of preservation. But 
starting from the principle of every man 
caring for the Lord—and as the Lord 
puts into his heart, caring for others, it 
is plain that a most perfect system of 
distribution on the largest scale would 
work itself out without money or accounts, 

A prosperous state of things is one in 
which supply fills demand. Now there 
must be a given amount of care to bring 
together supply and demand; but it does 
not make any difference which side care 
ison. If I care for myself, then I shall 
go abroad, and gather a supply to meet 
my demands; but if some one else cares 
for me, then supply will come to me.— 
If there is care for cach other, supply 
and demand will come together; and that 
is the way that God proposes to have 
them meet, instead of the common method 
of every one caring for himself. Merely 
reducing care for self, would not answer ; 
but if there is a corresponding increase 
of care fer one another, then supply and 
demand will come together as well as 
they do on the self-seeking plan. 

This is the change that God will bring 
about in delivering up the kingdoms of 
this world to Christ. His policy will be 
to reduce care for self, and increase care 
for one another. Christ himself pro- 
posed the principle. He says to his dis- 
ciples, ‘Take no thought, saying, what 
shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed; but cals 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.’ He calls them away 
from caring for themselves, and under- 
taking to manage their own supplies, to 
attention to God and the general] interest, 
and says that God will take care of 
supply and demand, and will see that 
they have need of nothing, if they wi!l 
give their care to his kingdom. God says 
to men, ‘Let uscare for one another; 
you care for me, and I will care for you.’ 
Then there will be all the amount of care 
that at present exists, only in a better 
shape, and more likely to insure harmo- 
nious distribttion. We shall certainly 
be better cared for, all around, if instead 
of each caring for his own interest, we 


‘every map for | me 





care for one apether's.., Paul Waihi out 
this principle in his epistle to the Phil- 
ippians, where he says to them, ‘ Be care- 
ful for nothing,’ and almost in the same 
breath, rejoices in the Lord greatly, that 
their care for him flourished. That is 
the way: Be careful for nothing con- 
cerning yourself, and let your care for 
others flourish. 

But perhaps a person will say, That 
looks well, but who will care for me, if I 
care for others ? It is true, that some 
one will have to be courageous enough to 
begin, and say, ‘I will care for others 
and wait : perhaps God will put it into 
the heart of some one else to care for me. 
At any rate, I know God will care for 
; he is civilized enough to work on 
this principle, and I will care for him, 
and trust him to care for me.’ This is 
the only true principle—the only good, 
warm, family principle, and the only 
principle that will raise the tempcrature 
of the world, which is now down to the 
chilly point of ‘cold charity.’ Let us 
pray God to put care into our hearts, 
one for another, and keep it flourishing. 
Ihave no confidence in care instigated 
by benevolence, or a sense of duty : 
want gospel-care—care that is put into 
the heart by the working of God’s grace. 
If a man knows what it is to have a care 
of business in the ordinary way, he can 
have a conception of what it would be to 
have a care put into him for any business 
or particular department in the church. 
Let every one watch himself, and rejoice 
to see this care growing in him, counting 
it one of the most precious things in the 
world, to have a care given him for others. 

There is no reason why people should 
not be just as sagacious in finding out 
where there is demand, and supplying it, 
on this principle, as they are under the 
stimulus of love of gain. Under that 
stimulus men will find out where there 
is a demund for a thing, even if it be in 
the mountains of China, or in the ends 
of the earth, and straightway will send 
out axhip to supply it. The principle 
of care one for another, is better calcu- 
lated to make people watchful, enter- 
prizing, and far-seeing, in finding out 
demand and supplying it than the love 
of money: there is really an increase of 
motive. For example—suppose I find 
out that there is a demand in some re- 
mote quarter of the earth, and undertake 
to supply it. If I do not expect to find 
society there, and my only object is to 
get my money, and come back, my reward 
is not so great, and the attractions could 


not be as strong, as if I were going there . 


to enjoy myself in a circle that I had. 
made happy with my arrival. 


It will be proper for persons to make » 


known their own wants, and to take care 
of themselves, to some extent, under the 
true system. But that system will re- 
duce care for self and increase care for 
one another. There is more or less pa- 
triotism and public spirit in the world— 
and in the family cirele, considerable care 
for one another: but the difficulty is, self 
is the primary object of care, and the gen- 
eral interest is secondary. God proposes to 


we . 
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shift the balance, and reduce care of self 
to what care for one another is now, and 
elevate care for one another to what care 
for self is now. If I have supply that I 
wish to dispose of, it will be a help to me 
to be informed where the wants are ; 80 
that persons may teally favor the true 
principle of distribution, by making 
known their own wants in a proper man- 


ner.—Home-Talk. 
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Communists believe in the Bible truths,— 

1. That Jesus Christ came into the world to 
be a complete savior from sin ; 

2. That his Second Coming took place at the 
elose of the apostolic age, and that, in connection 
with it, his followers were taken into the res- 
arrection sphere, where they now form the in- 
visible nucleus of the kingdom of Ged. 

These truths constitute the religious basis of 
Communism, and as long as they are in the Bible, 
Communism in some form will always be the log- 
ical consequence with those who accept them. 

Salvation from sin implies an end of selfishness, 
anda consequent renunciation of exclusive proper- 
ty. Vital union with Christ implies love which 
tends to draw all his members together into a 
common interest, and for purposes of common 
edification. Here is the logic of Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

The truth about the Second Coming and the 
existing organization of a resurrection church, 
places before us a standard of attainment and fur- 
nishes a principle of progress. We are called 
away from bondage to the dead traditions of ages 
of selfishness and darkness, and pointed to the 
present social state of a body in whom Christ’s 
prayer ‘ that they all might be one’ is answered ; 
in which there is neither death nor marriage ; in 
which the social principle is, ‘a‘l mine are thine 
and thine are mine ;’ and which is really the unseen 
sun from which the highest civilization of man- 

kind is but the twilight reflection. 

All believers, everywhere, who nourish them- 
selves’on the two great truths above mentioned, 
are cultivating the elements of Communism, and 
are moving in the same direction, whether exter- 
nally associated or not. Whatever obstacles may 
Ye in their path, this great faith will outlive them, 
and bring all together at last. 





Three Crops ¢f Grapes in a Year. 

The cultivation of choice Europear vuricties of 
grapes in green houses, under glass, is becom- 
ing much practised in this country by amateur 
fruit cultivators, and thus excites considerable 
attention and interest. The Boston Transcript 
says, that the ‘culture of green-house grapes with- 
im twenty miles of Boston is quite extensive, and 
the amount of money invested in houses for their 
growth must be reckoned by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. There are several growers who 
bave annual crops of from one to five tons, com- 
manding a price of from $1 te $3 the pound, vary- 
ing with the season in which the crop is ripened.’ 

But a Mr. M. A. Simpson, of Saxonville, has, 
according to the Transcript, conceived the idea 
of growing by this means, three crops of fruit up- 
r the same vines in two years; and for the past 

o seasons has been experimenting upon his new 
theory with success. By having two sets of 
vines he gets three crops of grapes in a year.— 
His theory and reasoning upon the subject are 
thus given: 

* In October the leaves fall, and sovun after the 
root is frozen; the two workshops for making 
the fruit and bud are then suspended. ‘I'he ques- 
tion I then asked myself was, is there any organic 
effect upon the bud in this position? My re- 
flections were that the stem was probably a mere 
eonduit—a bunch of tubes—for the gases to pass 
from the leaves to the root, and from the roots 
to the leaves. Seeing no satisfactory reason to 
eonvinve me of any action, I concluded to base 
my theory upon this assumption, that when the 
keaf is ripe, the wood and buds are also ripe, and 
ready for anew start, when the proper tem- 
perature is given. 

“T have it in my power to ripen the leaf and 
grow twocrops a year, which was proved last 
year, but intend to practice growing them once 
in eight months, as with two houses, or one house 


and September, thus giving three crops a year 
from two houses, and giving the vines, every other 
year, the benefit of a summer growth, which will, 
in my judgment, restore the vine, if forcing has 
any injurious effect.” 





An ‘ Air-castle.’ 

The Community has in contemplativn, as Proy- 
lidence may give the means, the erection of a 
new and every way enlarged and improved dweli- 
ing. We cannot plan with certainty for the fu- 
ture, but this is one of the romances that we begin 
to talk about, and that like an anchor thrown out 
ahead, is steadily warping our industry, enter- 
prise and social enthusiasm up towards the point 
of execution. We desire to have a first rate 
home—a model Commuvity dwelling. We ex- 
pect that like the society it is intended for, it will 
be original, expressivo of new ideas, and we shall 
seek to have it combine all that is best in materials, 
form and arrangement. Our artists and engin- 
eers are studying the subject, and any hints that 
we can derive from any source will be welcome. 

If we build on a much larger scale than our 
present dwelling, as is proposed, one of the ob- 
stacles to an increase of numbers by the recep- 
tion of new members will be removed. Indeed, 
we should like to see a family of one thousand 
true hearts of all ages, gathered in one home, an 
organized phalanx of brotherly love and improve- 
ment, going forth in the true spirit of the resur- 
rection, to beautify life and set an example to the 
world of unity and faith in God. Or, suppose 
there were a hundred such organizations, how 
soon thcy would tell on society, and spread green- 
ness in the desert! But this must be the work 
of time; and much will depend on the degree of 
faith-culture and earnestness of preparation that 
is attained in the subjects of such a movement. 
For our part we wish those to enter the Commu- 
nity whom God has called to it, and who are re- 
ally one with it in heart and purpese. But we 
are warned by facts not to trust too much to ap- 
pearances. ‘lwo families who were specially ear- 
nest in soliciting to join the Community, have 
during the past season withdrawn from it. We 
must look to God tu add to us such as have counted 
the cost, and can be contented with the discipline 
he gives. 





Taking Things as they Are=---A Conversation. 
“O L wish I could-get over this head-ache! I 
wish —— would come, or that somebody would 
do something for me. I declare, I feel miserably 
to-day. Mayn’t I go to ——? I should enjoy so 
much to see my friends there. I wish——” 

“Stop a moment, my dear, before you add any 
more to your wishes, and let us see whether you 
have a right notion of what you really want, to 
be happy. Do you think the trouble you are in 
consists altogether in your circumstances ?”’ 

“T don't know; but I feel sometimes as though 
I wanted to fly; and that if I could only get away 
somewhere, I should find myself feeling better.” 

**T have had just such times myself, and per- 
haps everybody has; and if you are patient and 
considerate you may make these moments of dis- 
turbarce an occasion, net of foolish flight, but of 
victory and entrance into the sweetest peace just 
where you are.” 

*T wish you would tell me how; I am already 
ashamed of such a childish fidget as I have been 
in.” 

“The true theory, which we all admit in our 
cool moments, and at least in our happier moods, 
is, that God as a Father minutely arranges all our 
circumstances. We should assume at once then, 
that it is foolish to complain, or to think of evad- 
ing them. If we are in a troublesome situation, 
it is not by accident, but because God wants to 
have us precisely where we are. Accept this 
first c nclusion, do not rebel or find fault, but 
accept it, however painful, and this gives already 
a basis of fellowship with Him which is the be- 
ginning of pleasure. We begin to think about it 
as he does. Then in every pussible situation, if 
we are cool and earnest enough to look within, 
we shall find an intimation of something ¢o do 
that will please God; and any act of this kind, 
however small, lighted up by inward faith, is sure 
to bring a returning influx of happiness. There 
are no circumstances in which we cannot inquire 
of God’s Spirit—it is a diffusive atmosphere every 
where—ind we cannot touch it by any act of 
obedience without experiencing a heavenly vibra- 
tion. Contentment thus flows into us, and 
drowns the intruder, pain.” 

“But is not the question of circumstances of 
some importance to our happiness, and are we 
not to take pains to better them in every way 
possible ?” 





divided, a crop can be produced in January, April 


* Certainly ; happiness proceeds from a two- 


fold process, that is, by the reciprocal action of 
the faith and obedience which has been described, 
producing contentment independent of outward 
circumstances, with a generous providence contin- 
ually tending to ameliorate and improve our sur- 
roundings. The two go together, but the first is 
the primary. The moment that the victory of 
faith and contentment is established within, a 
favorable current generally begins to set in the 
right direction without. We have power and 
insight given to mould our circumstances to our 
will. Experience continually confirms the say- 
ing of our friend M. E.C., that ‘If we trust 
God, he will surely give us all that we need in 
the way of praise, and criticism, and change.’— 
The two first belong partly to inward discipline 
the last pertains to that which should be last, the 
disposal of our circumstances. Is this view of the 
matter satisfactory ?” 
“T will endeavor to test it.” 





A Model Railroad. 

The Erie Railroad, under the mauagement of 
Mr. McCallum, General Superintendent, is setting 
a good example of safety, system, and efficiency. 
The general instruction given to engineers is, to 
‘run safe first, and fast afterwards.’ One of the 
regulations holds engineers responsible for acci- 
dents arising from misplaced switches, requiring 
every engine-driver to approach any station 
where his train is to stop, at so slow speed as to 
enable him to assure himself that the switches 
are in place. This and other regulations have 
proved for some reason so irksome to the engin- 
eers as to lead to a general ‘ strike.’ Weareglad 
to hear that the Railroad Directors are firm in 
adhering to their regulations, and are supplying 
themselves with new engineers. Cvonscience and 
profit will go together in sustaining sucha course. 





Concentric Assembling. 

We think the readers of the Circular abroad, 
would edify themselves by more freely communi- 
cating with it. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.’ What is given to us, we 
may increase by distributing it. Paul says, with 
how much meaning, ‘Let us hold fast the profes- 
sion of our faith [not our faith merely, but the pro- 
Session of it] without wavering; (for he 1s faithful 
that promised ;) and let us consider one another to 
provuke unto love and to good works: (is not 
this done by testifying of the things of Christ ?) 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, 
{readers and writers have a weekly meeting place 
in the Circu/ar,] as the manner of some is; but 
exhorting one another ; and so much the more as 
ye see the day approaching.’ To all believers in 
Christ’s kingdom and gospel the day of resurrec- 
tion victory and unity is approaching. Can we 
do better than to talk about it, and so help our 
preparation for it? 





Events of the Week. 

There is little of importance to chronicle in the 
world outside. The annual State Fair has been 
held at Watertown with its usual round of inci- 
dent; though its arrangements were seriously 
disordered, and the amount of its receipts appre- 
ciably diminished by a heavy storm, on the open- 
ing days of the ExLibition. 

The President is on a visit to his home in Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Correspondents from Kansas write that the 
condition of the Free State men is in no way im- 
proved by the administration of ov. Geary. 

The President has issued a writ of extradition 
for the delivery uf several persons tu the French 
Government, as fugitives from justice, under a 
charge of having embezzled money to the amount 
of several millions of francs from French capital- 
ists. 





Brief Mention. 

...-The Tribune states that the firm of Cooper 
& Hewit, well known iron manufacturers of New- 
York, have nearly completed preparations for 
testing on an extensive scale the new process for 
making wrought iron and steel invented and pa- 
tented by H. Bessemer, of London. 

...-Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, has started 
on a trip to Europe, for the benefit of his health. 
The book giving an account of his last expedition 
is just published. 


....Among the various political items of the 
past week, we notice a call on Col. Fremont, by 
a large majority, it is said, of the students of the 
Union Theological Seminary in the city of New- 
York, for the purpose of tendering him their cun- 
gratulations, and expressing their sympathy with, 
and intercst in the success of the Republican 





..++A Railroad Convention of persons con. 
ceined in the management of the great railroad 
lines in New York and the Western States, was 
held in Cleveland last week. The object is to 
adjust the time-tables for the winter, and con- 
sider the subject of raising freight charges, &c., &c 

...-The General Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, held its session in Phila- 
delphia last week. The sermon for the occasion 
was preached by Bishop Doane of New Jersey. 

..-+ The Bible Times issued in Baltimore by 
the Rev. Mr. Stockton, nominates Judge McLean 
for President, and Theodore Frelinghuysen for 
Vice President. 

....At the recent Annual exhibition of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in England it is said, 
a field locomotive (Boydell’s) dragged seven 
plows, connected together in one frame, with con- 
siderable ease and speed over quite undulating 
ground. 

.... The new metal aluminum, the basis of 
common clay, is now sold in London at £3 per 
ounce, being nearly as dear as gold by weight, 
but an immensely larger quantity goes for an 
ounce in consequence of its small specific gravity. 

.... There are several hundred stills for the 
manufacture of spirits of turpentine in the State 
of North Carolina alone, while the States border- 
ing on the Mississippi are all more or less engaged 
in it. 

..--In the course of the next year there is to 
be a reiinion of delegates from all bodies of evan- 
gelical Christians throughout the world assem- 
bled in Berlin, at the call of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which has been empowered and invited 
to do so by the King of Prussia. The Berlin 
Commitee of this Association is a branch of the 
great Evangelical Alliance, codrdinate with those 
of Paris and London, The Berlin branch, how- 
ever, enjoys this advantage over the others, that 
its principles are those which find in the King of 
Prussia the most earnest and zealous champion. 

----The Annual meeting of the American 
Bible Union, was held in New-York city last 
week. The Report of the Commicee of Investi- 
gation, appointed to examine into the charges 
made against the Union by the€ev. Dr. Maclay, 
was read and adopted. It fully exonerates the 
officers and revisers from all the charges preferred 
against them, congratulates the friends of the 
Union that its management has fallen into such 
able hands, and commends the officers as worthy 
of the highest confidence. A plan was also re- 
ported and adopted for the appointment of the 
final Commitee of Revisers, with the rules and 
instructions which were to govern their actions. 





An Oneida Jovrnal. 

Thursday, Oct. 2.—Printing-day, and as usual, 
a busy time at the Circular office. Not the least 
among the advantages of our present publishing 
locality, is the substitution of water instead of 
man-power asa motor wherewith to drive our 
printing machinery. Many a weary hour has been 
spent in our little ‘seven-by-nine’ press-room at 
Brooklyn, in doing the labor which our new ser- 
vant performs without an effort. A touch of a 
lever, the tightening of a belt, and the cumbrous 
machine starts into motion as if self-inspired. 
No tiring, no flagging, no pausing for rest or food, 
night and day incessantly toiling on,—what a 
faithful servant is water; and in how many ways 
does it contribute to our comfort and happiness ! 

Sunday, 5.— A beautiful, spring-like morning— 
the south wind so soft and balmy as to half per- 
suade us, as we sit by our windows and inhale its 
freshness, that the seasons are inverted, and sum- 
mer approaching rather than receding. But a 
glace at the variegated foliage undeceives us, and 
we shake off our visions of summer, as illusions. 
Sunday is by no means a day of inactivity with 
us. Considering ourselves at work for God, and 
reckoning our labor as one form of worship, and 
as such, acceptable, we are conscious that we serve 
our master more to his satisfaction by making 
ourselves practically useful, than by the old-fash- 
ioned method of industrial abstinence and church- 
going. Our exercises for to-day are as follows : 
A group of twenty-five or thirty persons rise at 
four to commence washing. Breakfast at six; Bi- 
ble-game at a quarter before seven. Then the 
washing is continued, lasting generally till nearly 
noon. Business meeting at eleven: in which va- 
rious details of business, new propositions, &c., 
are discussed and decided upon. Dinner at twelve, 
and music by the band tillone. Singing school 
at two; bag bee at three; a bee at the barn for 
husking corn from four to five, then milking, sup- 
per, an hour’s reading in the parlor, meeting, &c, 





——Evening.—Financial report by our book- 
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keeper, shows an encouraging state of business 
prosperity. Criticism, at his request, of a young 
brother. His most prominent fault consists in a 
rough and somewhat unrefined exterior, showing 
itself in a certain degree of rudeness and inde- 
pendence of manner, akin to that of the class 
technically termed ‘ Young America." At the 
same time. beneath this superficial coating, there 
lies a really kind and loyal heart, good intelli- 
gence, and all the subjective qualifications neces- 
sary to develop a cultivated and attractive per- 
son. Let the inward refine the outward—the 
spirit subdue the flesh, and the better part of his 
nature—that which aspires toward God and 
truth—triumph over all that is false and facti- 
tious, and his whole character will insensibly 
mold itself after a better model. ' 

Monday. 6.—A warm, spring-like rain this 
morning—such an one as we often have in June, 
freshening every thing on which it falls. Discus- 
sion alter Bible-game, relative to the location of 
anew apple-orchard. Our horticulturists have it 
in contemplation to increase the number of apple- 
trees on our domain to one thousand, in view of 
the present and prospective demand for this fruit, 
both at home and abroad. We have nearly half 
this number already, and purpose to make it com- 
plete as soon as practicable. An hour spent in 
writing after supper, instead of the usual read- 
ing. Criticism in the evening of two of our musi- 
cians, in pursuance of a system of musical criticism 
recently adopted. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING DISCUSSION. 

If God is to succeed in molding this body into 
a true and perfect Community, one that will serve 
as a model for others, it will be by leading all to 
seek, with one heart and mind, to make it a good 
Home. Everything is comprised in the idea of 
Home. The sentiment relating to Home is one 
of the deepest in the heart, and if we should suc- 
ceed in making a paradise of external beauty in 
all other particulars, but should fail of satisfying 
this Home-feeling, we should miss the most es- 
sential thing ; our success would amount to noth- 
ing. 

Now it would seem evident that there are the 
same advantages, in our large combination, for 
producing all the conditions of a pleasant Home, 
that there are for producing large results in other 
things. The same accumulation of power beyond 
that of single families, which surrounds us with 
pleasant grounds, extends our industry and re- 
svurces, and makes us notable to people around 
us, is available, (why not, if rightly applied 7) to 
the securing of whatever else is peculiar to home- 
comforts ona scale and with an effect as much 
more liberal than that of the isolated family sys- 
temas our genera) dimensions are seen to be 
more liberal. 

In considering what is requisite for the com- 
plete realization of Home in such a body as ours, 
it is clear, in the first place, that the sharp, fiery 
forms of passion which tend to individualize and 
separate should be put down. Marriage is the 
exponent of these, and marriage and death are 
the great home-destroyers. Brotherly love 
should be the ruling element, to which all speci- 
alities should be subordinate. In the place of 
setting the heart narrowly on some particular 
jove, and making it a centre of egotism, let each 
one devote himself largeiy to the public spirit, 
and find his interest in the general happiness. In 
this attitude we come into sympathy with Christ, 
and partake of the Home-spirit of Heaven. 

A true home, established on the Community 
principle, unlike those founded on separate inter- 
ests, is perpetual, indestructible, lasts forever. It 
remains unbroken by marriage partings, and death 
even does not affect its organization. It continues 
right on. And this sense of perpetuity is neces- 
sary to completely satisfv the idea and feeling of 
Home. 

(Following this discussion, an invitation was 
given to all who were disposed, to write on the 
question, What are the requisites of a good 
Home? We insert a portion of the replies handed 
in.] _ 

One of the first requisites of a home, is a feel- 
ing of relationship, as the consciousness that all 
our affections centre in the same parent. Filial 
affection being one of the most radical passions, 
thus becomes a strong inducement to unity, mu- 
tual affection and confidence, which are also very 
essential to the home spirit. Unity of aim, pur- 
pose, and interest, must not be wanting; neither 
acquaintance that, enables us to sympathize with 
each others’ joys and sorrows. But above all 
must we have the spirit of Charity described by 
Paul, that ‘Suffereth long, and is kind; that en- 
vieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
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own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things, believeth all things 
hopeth all things, endureth all things and never 
fuileth.’ H. M. 8. 
My idea of home is perfect freedom of speech 
and action; confidence in those with whom I am 
surrounded ; freedom from evil thinking in my- 
self and those around me. Each should have his 
attention in the ascending direction, with his 
heart devoted to God and the truth. I would 
have all have a good appetite for intellectuai im- 
provement and industry, and facilities for gratify- 
ing these desires, as books, agreeable employ- 
ments, &c. Quietness and order are essential toa 
pleasant home, then a convenient dwelling, and 
fine prospects from it are desirable—agreeable 
out door surroundings have something to do with 
forming the character and contributing to the 
happiness of the inmates of the family. 
H. A. N. 
We had the pleasure, a few evenings since, of 
attending a concert by the Hutchinson brothers, 
and for sweetness, richness, and above all, the 
sublime of concord, it exceeded all the music we 
ever heard before. Their voices blended with a 
smoothness impossible to describe. ‘The parts 
were distinct, but which sang which it was often 
difficult to tell. They played as wonderfully as 
they sang; music seemed to run off at their fin- 
gers’ ends, and we could think of nothing but 
that all the fibers of their nature were musically 
charged, and in chord with the elements of the 
universe, One could be delighted with the tun- 
ing of their instr uments even; the very air 
around them refused tu jar. Their performance 
was a good expression, we thought, of the social 
state of heaven, of the music of hearts and concord 
of wills that reign above. In other words, it ex- 
pressed our idea of a true home. These brothers 
are sympathetically one by ties of blood; their 
temperaments and gifts were inherited from une 
source, and naturally attuned; then their voices 
have been trained together and harmonized by a 
great deal of culture. Soinatrue home, there 
is first sympathy of blood, and then family cul- 
ture, training together and training alike, work- 
ing to produce harmony. H. H. 8. 


What are the requisites of a pleasant home ?— 
One thing which occurs to me asan important 
requisite to a pleasant home is freedom, or in 
other words, the little child spirit, which is free 
from the cramping influences of egotisin and self- 
consciousness, and which acts itself out in all 
directiens with spontaneous freedom and simplici- 
ty. It Llook back to my boyhood home, of which 
I have some vivid recollections, and which in some 
respects was perhaps a miniature of the more uni- 
versal Community home, I see that father and 
mother, especially mother, gave home its princi- 
ple charm and attraction. Added to this was a 
circle of brothers and sisters, whose ‘love and 
conpanionship [ enjoyed, and who contributed 
much to the sum of home pleasure and happiness. 
It is true I outgrew all-that and required new 
conditions of life. Spiritual relationships took 
the place of natural, but I still associate in my 
thoughts of what makes home pleasant, not on- 
ly ‘ brotherly and sisterly love,’ but that of fath- 
er and mother. Ww. H. W. 


A good Home.—It requires: 1. A good dwelling 
place and comfortable outside surroundings.— 
2. A family whose head is able to give wise coun- 
sel to all the members of the family who need it, 
and who is able to command the love and respect 
of all the members. 3. It is necessary that there 
should be but one interest in all things in the 
family. 4. It is necessary in order to make a 
good home, that the whole family be united by 
the blood of Christ; and that all things with 
them be done in the spirit of worshipping God, 
with their eye on walking in charity. 

D. P. N. 

One very desirable feature in an attractive 
home, isa variety of businesses that shall furnish 
employment for all. If we had every comfort 
supplied, and were surrounded with luxuries, we 
should be unhappy unless we had work to do.—- 
The truth is that the worker is the most solidly 
happy man alive. I do not mean the laborer but 
the worker. I believe that the Lord in making 
an attractive home for us, will so arrange it that 
there will be work that will call out all the talent 
and energy there is among us. Work gives zest 
to all pleasure, in fact all pleasure that is not the 
result or the reward of work, has a worm in it 
that hinders its completeness, and it fails like dis- 
eased fruit. It isan inevitable law that ‘every 
man shall be rewarded according to Ais works.’ 
So one way to make home attractive is to culti- 





vate our ability as workers, and thankfully wait 
on God to supply us with jobs. E. H. H, 
Home.—‘ There is no place like home,’ ‘There 
is nothing true but heaven,’ are expressions 
quite full of significance and emphatic meaning. 
The charm of home is founded on what is truth- 
ful and real. If love, liberty, and happiness, 
form the ideal of home, and its desizableness at- 
taches to those realizations, then the attainment 
of those conditions will be our home, and our 
heart's satisfaction wherever found. The enjoy- 
ment of love, liberty, and happiness, then, is the 
subjective condition of home—the objective may 
take in the idea cf external arrangements and 
social combinations. If, then, the family organi- 
zation, with conditions of comfort, comes first, 
on this must be founded the common idea of 
home. No home can seem attractive without 
the conditions of unity, brotherly affection, 
anda sense of equality. Vital and reciprocal 
love secure the consciousness of unity, wherein 
natural confidence and individual liberty reside. 
So it may be said that love constitutes the ele- 
ment of home, and wheresoever love reigns su- 
premely in the human heart, there it is found. 
M. L. W. 


Home.—There is a magnetic thrill of pleasure 
in that word. Poets know its power, and pa- 
thetically weave it into their song. It reminds 
me of my childhood, of father, mother, sisters 
brother ; and of the tie that bound us together, 
If we were in trouble, we knew where to find 
sympathy and comfort, in the home-circle. If 
good luck betide, then all could rejoice together. 
Tn sickness, or health, all was the same, we were 
ready to ‘spend and be spent’ for each other,.— 
All having one common interest, this was easy 
and natural. But death entered our group, and 
bore away our dear mother, the brightest light 
that made home attractive. Then marriage, and 
worldly influences broke up the home-circle. 

Bible Communism offers us a more lasting 
home, as it is founded on a more permanent basis, 
that is, our eternal union with Christ and each 
other. No dividing interest comes in tu disturb 
our brotherly and sisterly relations. We have 
no fear of death, for it cannot separate us, neither 
can ‘ principalities or powers,’ for our hearts are 
centered on our New Jerusalem home, that is 
‘coming down from God out of heaven’ prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband.’ —c. a. R. 

In consulting my heart as to the prerequisites 
of an attractive home, the first that presents it- 
self is a spirit of brotherly love. This will give 
us confidence in one another; make us dehght to 
serve and please each other. And then we need 
to be rid of all strangeness that prevents our 
hearts from flowing together. A true love for 
labor and improvement of every kind goes far 
toward producing a home feeling and a spirit of 
contentment. T think before we shall attain per- 
manently «home feeling, we shall have to be 
separated from al] small-heartedness in our affec- 
tions, get rid of idolatry and favoritism on the 
ore hand, and contempt and aversion on the 
other. 8. A. B. 

Home.—My idea of a good home would be a 
beautiful farm, in a pleasant, healthy locality, and 
supplied with plenty in all departments. And in 
order to make it attractive, every thing must be 
conducted with perfect neatness, harmony, and 
order. But you may add to this every thing that 
fancy can picture, or imagination invent, and un- 
less love reigns, the ruling passion of the heart, 
true happiness, can never exist. That love which 
is described in the thirteenth of 1 Corinthians, by 
the name of Charity, will makea happy home 
what ever our outward circumstances may be. 

1.6. Bi 

A Good Home.--I think that the most import- 
ant requisite fora good home is brotherly love. 
Sincerily is also sn important element in making 
our home attractive. It is particularly adapted to 
being mixed with love as a seasoning quality.— 
A spirit ofimprovement is another characteristic 
that is not to be dispensed with, and the principle 
of order will help very much, by bringing each 
one eventually into his proper place. G. w. H. 

Requisites of a Good Home.—1. To begin with, 


our earliest ideas of home—those which pertain. 


to the state of childhood, we may mention the 
presence and protection of a father and mother— 
involving the exercise of filial and parental love, 
with a sense of safety and security. 2. The socie- 
ty of brothers and sisters, giving scope and ex- 
ercise to brotherly and sisterly love. 3. A good 
supply for physical wants, desirable food, clothing 
and shelter. 4. Pleasant surroundings; such as 
an agreeable locality, beautiful scenery, fruit- 
bearing and ornamental trees, a garden, flowers, 
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&c. 5. In married life, doubtless conjugal love 
where a union of congenial natures has existed, 
has formed one of the greatest attractions of 
home. 6. In addition to the foregoing particulars, 
@ true home should afford oppurtunity for the free 
and satisfactory exercise of the religious affec- 
tions and sentiments. A heme to be complete, 
must have the sacred attractions of a church.— 
It is easy to see that ahome will be more or less 
attractive to the members composing a family, 
according as they are more or less cultivated, re- 
fined and elevated, and according as more or lese 
scope is given to the exercise of the various af- 
fections and jaculties of the mind and heart.— 
It is easy to see also, that a well-organized Com- 
munity, established on the basis of religious faith, 
and of holiness, would afford opportunity for the 
exercise of the human aflections, and the enjoy- 
ment of the conditions above enumerated, far su- 
perior to what is afforded in ordinary private 
families. For as Bible Communism implies faith 
in God as our common Father, and in Jesus 
Christ as our actual, present Saviour from sin; 
ag it involves the abolition of selfishness, and the 
establishment of one common interest, spiritual, 
intellectual, social and material; we can see that 
on this basis would be founded the feeling ot s 
common paternity, and of coursea common fra- 
ternity: ‘for ye are all’ says an apostle, the 
children of God. by faith in Christ Jesus ;° and 
again, ‘ Ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty.’ Jo: Sin @> 


Home is the spot where lore abides, 
Where safely each in all confides, 
Where every interest is made one, 
And selfishness becomes unknown. 
No envyings will enter there, 

Where all an equal pleasure share— 
No evil thoughts, no angry strife 
Occur to mar the peace of life. 

For there the Father ever dwells, 
And by his heavenly presence quells 
All passions that would tend to sever, 
Those who by truth are knit together. 
Each brother for the cther cares, 

And half his burden kindly bears. 
Love’s service brings its own reward 
Of love returned and sweet regard. 
In this dear home so truly blest. 

The weary soul finds joy and rest; 

A refuge from the tempter’s snare, 


For a Father’s love protects him there. 
+ 
+ 





’ Correspondence of the Circular. 

A Yankee VillageeeAntique Mounds and For- 
tifications-=-Socialistic Failures. 
Granville, Licking Co., Ohio, Sept. 30, 1856. 

Dear H:—This village suits me in many re- 
spects better than any other I have visited in 
Ohio. When Dr. Beecher came in sight of this 
place, on his way to Cincinnati to take charge 
of a college there, he said, ‘ Behold, a Yankee vil- 
lage! And, indeed, one scarcely need be told 
that the majurity of its inhabitants are of New 
England origin; for it is indicated everywhere— 
in general neatuess and order, in its schools, col- 
leges and seminaries, etc. I am told by my host, 
that it was settled in 1805, by 2 company of 234 
persons from a place of the same name in Mass., 
himself being one of the number. It was then 
alla wilderness. Where the first tree was cut, 
there a meeting was held immediately on their 
arrival here, and on the same spot 2 church now 
stands. This was but fifty-one years ago, and 
now the country is covered with the richest crops 
of corn and other grains, finest orchards, etc.— 
Indeed, I have been in no vicinity which appeared 
in a better state of cultivation, or where the peo- 
ple were more intelligent and enterprising. 

But what I had more particularly in mind, in 
taking pen in hand, was t» tell you how hugely 
some of my ‘bumps’ were gratified this forenoon 
by the sight of an antique wonder, of a peculiar 
kind. I had seen some mention in the history of 
Ohio and elsewhere of certain mounds and fortili- 
cations which exist near Newark in this county, 
a few miles from thie place, and after making in- 
quiries as to the direction this morning, Mr. K. 
and myself started for the principal one, which is 
one and a half miles south-west of Newark, and ax 
near the geographical center of the State as may 
be. We were much surprised and delighted by 
our visit, and came away with our heads full of 
wonder and curious questions. But let me at- 
tempt to give you some idea of what we saw.— 
Thirty acres are inclosed with acircular embank- 
ment, ranging in hight from fifteen to thirty feet- 
There is a ditch on the inside, made completely 
around it. Exactly in the center the ground is 





raised so as to overluok the embankment. There 








is only one opening of three or four rods in width. 
All this indicates that here was once an immense 
fortification, capable of holding fifty thousand 
men or more. But when was it made? and by 
whom? These are questions of great interest, 
and have not yet. been satisfactorily answered.— 
That they were not made by our forefathers is 
evident, for trees stand on the embankment, and 
also in the ditch, sixty feet high, and some even 
higher, and which must be two hundred years 
old. One Hollow tree on the bank is large enough 
to hold thirteen men, Iam told. And that it was 
not made by red men is plain—it required more 
science, more skill, more patience, than is exhib- 
ited in any known fortifications of theirs. Fur- 
thermore, if it had Leen erected, either by white 
men or Indians, within a few hundred years, some 
record or some tradition concerning the matter 
would now remain; but none is found—nothing 
is known of its origin. 

Other fortifications of less magnitude exist in 
this vicinity, some of which I also visited. One 
of them is curiously formed, the banks on each 
side proceeding in regular curves and scollops.— 
Mounds of differeat forms and sizes are seen about 
here—some spherical ones are two or three rods 
in diameter, others smaller and others much larger. 
One is thought to resemble an alligator, head, 
tail, legs and all. My host has one on his place 
a few rods in diameter. He dug into it several 
years ago, and found a skeleton, the skull of 
which was entire. It did not resemble (he says) 
that of any Indian, and was very large. It was 
taken to Philadelphia by some antiquarian. Skele- 
tons have been found in other mounds, and also 
curious stones. In looking at these mounds and 
fortifications, one naturally associates them in his 
mind with the works of art of an antique charac- 
ter which have been found in various parts of 
our country, and concludes that the red men 
whom our forefathers found here must haye been 
preceded by a race of people who were greatly 
their superiors in the arts and sciences. Or vhall 
we say that the Indians were once enlightened, 
and have degenerated? What other hypothesis 
can we adopt? ; 

Perhaps it willnot be changing the subject 
too much to refer, in this connection, to certain 
‘relics’ of a different kind from those I have,men- 
tioned, which are also found in this State, and 
which may interest you as an associationist.— 
T said something in a previous letter about visit- 
ing the former site of an Owenite Community at 
the village of Kendall, Stark county. I have 
since learned (from one who was himself a mem- 
ber)that a Fourierist association formerly exist- 
ed near Zanesville in Muskingum county. It 
numbered at one time between two and three 
hundred persons. It ‘split’ on the property ques- 
tion. My informant says that it was a great job 
to keep their accounts. Eyery thing consumed 
was charged to individuals, and credit given for 
every hour of labor. They had a curious way of 
settling the matter of wages. It was done by 
voting. Each member voted to give every other 
member so much an hour for his Iabor—say six, 
or eight, or ten cents; and what the greatest 
number thought a person should receive, that sum 
he received! This system was applied to men, 
women and children, Members could eat at pri- 
vate establishments of their own, or at the public 
boarding house, where they were charged so much 
a meal. How puerile such arrangements scem to 
us who have experienced the generositics of com- 
munism—of the principle which declares that 
‘all mine are thine, and thine are mine.’ 

Your brother, Ww. A. H, 





————— ——— —— 


flome Paragraphs. 
Paul’s Self-Forgctfulness, 

Tn reading the epistles of Paul, we are 
more and more impressed by his unflinch- 
ing devotion and faithfulness to God .No 
personal considerations could shake his 
purpose to please God in all he did. He 
seemed entirely free from the man-pleas- 
ing spirit, or ambition for self-distinction, 
and was willing to be counted the off- 
scouring of the earth for Christ’s sake.— 
All the glory and honor he desired was, 
to glorify God in all things. Undoubt- 
edly it was agreeable to him to win the 
love and good will of those around him ; 
but hisdevotion to God was the para- 
mount affection, and every other was ab- 
sorbed into it, and made to serve it.— 
This accounts for the boldness with 
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which he was able to address and exhort 
the churches, and all with whom he was 
connected. He wrote to the Thessaloni- 
ans, ‘ We were bold in our God to speak 
unto you the gospel,....for our exhorta- 
tion was not of deceit ;...-but as we 
were allowed of God to be put in trust 
with the gospel, even so we speak ; not 
as pleasing men, but God, which trieth 
our hearts. Neither at any time used we 
flattering words,...-nor of men sought 
we glory.’ He also said, ‘ We thank God 
without ceasing, because when ye re- 
ceived the word of God which ye heard 
of us, ye received it not as the word of 
men, but as it isin truth, the word of 
God.’ He rejoiced that he was a medium 
of Christ ; but he had no wish to draw 
the attention of others to his personal 
agency—he would rather that it were 
ignored, that all the glory might be giv- 
en toGod. He also exhorted others to 
cultivate this spirit when he wrote, 
‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to 
the Lord, and not unto men.’ In this 
state of loyalty and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, he could write, without glorying, 
‘Those things which ye have both 
learned, and received, and heard, and 
seen in me, do; and the God of peace 
shall be with you.’ We may well thank 
God for such a worthy example. t 





The Use of Pruning. 

While assisting in working at the 
strawberry-beds, weeding, trimming and 
training the vines, I was led to make 
some comparison between our dealings 
with them and God’s dealings with his 
children. In the first case, after the 
weeds are all removed, we go over the 
ground again, cutting off all the runners 
that are not needed to supply vacancies, 
however good they may appear. We 
sometimes regret for the moment, that 
we have to destroy them, but when we 
take into account the fact that if we let 
them continue, they would spread them- 
selves over too much ground, besides ab- 
sorbing the very life of the plant, which 
is necessary for the bearing of good fruit 
another season, we remove them with as 
much pleasure as we would the most 
noxious weed. So with us. Were we 
permitted to choose our own circumstan- 
ces and course, very likely we should soon 
exhaust our resources, by attempting the 
performance of more than our spiritual 
capital would allow, which would be fol- 
lowed by a season of barrenness-—of trial 
and distress of spirit. But if. we on the 
other hand, submit ourselves heartily un- 
to the Lord, asking him to direct our 
steps and to control us in all things, 
placing us in just such circumstances, 
and giving us such experience as shall 
best serve his interest, at the sacrifice of 
our own personal or present pleasure, we 
shall be sure of having experience that 
will finally be the most satisfactory to 
ourselves and others, We shall bear good 
fruit, and shall one day hear the com- 
forting words, ‘ well done good and faith- 
ful servant,’ 8. B. C, 

A Midnight Catastrophe, 

Those who have ever lived in the city wil] appre- 
ciate the humor of the following, the more from 
& remembrance of oft recurring grievances like that 
which it describes. It is by a former editor of 
the Albany State Register: 


We stated a long time ago, that there would 
be trouble some moonlight night among the 





cats that congregate on the long shed in the 
rear of our dwelling. We gave notice that we 
had wasted more wood ou them than we were 





able to spare—that we had used up all the 
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brick-bats that we could lay our hands on—that 
we had thrown away something less than a ton 
of coal—and had smashed a window on the 
opposite block. All this proving of no avail, 
we said we had got a double barrelled gun, 
and percussion caps, and powder and shot ; and 
some morning after a moonlight night, some- 
body’s cat would’nt come home to breakfast, 
or if it did it would be troubled with the dumps. 
We gave fair notice of our grievances and what 
we intended to do about them. 

Well, the moon came up on Monday night, 
with her great round face, and went walking 
up the sky with a queenly step, throwing her 
light, like a mantle of brightness, over the whole 
earth! We love the calm of a moonlight 
night, in the still Spring time, and the cats of 
our part of the town love it too; for they come 
from every quarter—from the sheds around 
the National Garden—from the kitchens and 
the stables—creeping sstealthily and softly 


along the tops of the fences, and along the} Y@ 


sheds, and clambering up the boards that lean 
up against the out-buildings, they set themselves 
down, more or less of them, in their old tryst- 
ing-place—right opposite our chamber win- 
dow. To all this we had, in the abstract, no 
objection. If acat wishes to take a quiet 
walk by moonlight—if he chooses to go out for 
his pleasure or bis profit, it is no particular bus- 
iness of oars, and we haven’t a word to say. 
Cats have rights, and we have no disposition to 
interfere with them. But they must keep the 
peace. They must get up no disorderly meet- 
ings, no unlawful assemblies. If they choose 
to hold a convention they can do it for all us— 
but they must go about it decently and in or- 
der. 

They must talk matters over calmly; there 
must be no rioting, no fighting. They must 
refrain from the use of profane language——they 
mustn’t swear. There’s law against all this, 
and we warned them long ago that we should 
stand no such nonsense. We said we'd let 
drive among them with a double-barrelled gun 
loaded with powder and duck shot, and we 
meant it. But those cats didn’t believe a 
word we said. They didn’t believe we had 
any powder or shot. They didn’t believe we 
had any gun, or knew how to use it if we had. 
And one great Maltese (with eyes like tea- 
plates and tail like a Bologna sausage!) grin- 
ned and sputtered, and spit in derision and de- 
fiance at our threats. ‘ Very well!’ said we, 
‘ very well, Mr. Tom Cat. very well indeed ! 
On your head be it, Mr. Tom Cat. Try it on, 
Mr. Thomas Cat, and see who will get the 
worst of it.’ 

We said the moon came up on Monday night 
with her great round face ; and all the little 
stars hid themselves as if ashamed of their 
twinkle in the splendor of her superior bright- 
ness. We retired after the baby had been put 
asleep in his crib, and the rumble of the ear- 
riages and carts had ceased in the streets, and 
the seream of the ten o’cloek train had died 
away into silence, with a quict conscience, and 
in the confidence that we should find that re- 
pose to which one who has wronged no man 
during the day is justly entitled. It may have 
been eleven o’clock, possibly midnight, when 
we were wakened from a pleasant slumber by 
a Babel of unearthly sounds in the rear of our 
chamber. We knew what those sounds meant 
—they had cost us fuel enough to have lasted 
us a week. We raised the window; and there 
as of old, right opposite us, on the north end 
of that long shed, was an assemblage of all the 
eats in that part of the town. We won’t be 
precise ag to numbers, but it is our honest be- 
lief that there were less than 300 of them ; 
and if one among them all was silent, we didn’t 
succeed in discovering which it was. There 
was that same old Maltese, with his great sau- 
cer eyes and sausage tail; and over against 
him sat a monstrous brindle ; and off at his 
right was an old spotted ratter; and on his 
left was one, black as a wolf’s mouth, all 
but his eyes, which glared with a sulphurous 
and lurid brightness; and dotted all around, 
over a space of thirty feet square, were dozens 
more, of all sizes and colors—-and such growl- 
ing and spitting, and shrieking, and swearing, 
never before broke, with hideous discord, the 
silence of midnight ! 

We loaded our double barrelled gun by can- 
dle light; we put plenty of powder and a 
handful of shot into each barrel. We adjust- 
ed the caps carefully, and stepped out of the 
window upon the narrow roof upon which 
it opens. We were then just ci: ht rods from 
the cat convention, and we addressed ourselves 
to the chairman (the old Maltese,) in a distinct 
and audible voice, and cried, ‘ Seat!’ He did 
not recognize our right to the floor, but went 
right on with the business of the meeting.— 
‘ Seat !’ cricd we again, more emphatically than 
before, but were answered by an extra shriek 
from the chairman, and a fiercer scream from 
the whole assembly. ‘Scat, once!’ cried we 
again, as -we brought our gun: to a present.— 














‘ Scat twice!’ and we aimed straight at the 
chairman, and covering half a dozen others in 
the range. ‘ Scat, three times!’ and we let 
drive. Bang! went the right hand barrel-—and 
bang! went the left hand barrel. Such scam- 
pering, such leaping off the shed, such running 
away over the eavex of the out buildings, over 
the top of the wood sheds, were never seen be- 
fore. The echoes of the firing had hardly 
died away when the whole assemblage was 
broken up and dispersed. 

‘ Thomas,’ said we next morning, to the boy 
who does chores for us, ‘ there seems to be a 
cat asleep out on that shed—go up and scare 
it away.” Thomas clambered upon the shed 
and went up to where that cat lay, and lifting 
it up by the tail, halloed back to us, ‘ This cat 
can’t be waked up ; it can’t be scared away-—> 
it’s dead!’ After examining it for a moment, 
* Somebody has been a shootin’ of it, by thun- 
der!’ said he, as he tossed it down into the 
rd. ‘Youdon’t say so!’ said we. That 
cat was the old Maltese, the chairman of that 
convention—but he won’t preside over anoth- 
er very soon. We don’t know where he 
boarded, or who claimed title to him. What 
we do know is, that it cost a quarter to have 
him buried or thrown into the river; and if 
any body owned him, all we ask is, that he 
should pay us back our quarter, andthe dif- 
ference between his value and that of the pow- 
der and shot we expended on him. We'll 
throw in the vexation of being broke of our 
rest, and the wickedness of using certain ex- 
pletives— under the excitement of the occasion 
—which are not to be found in any of the re- 
ligious works of the day. 





Exuaustine THE Sort.— We read in Ameri- 
ca much of the ‘ exhausted soil of Europe.’— 
I have seen none of it. So far from being ex- 
hausted, I think the soil of Europe is now bet- 
ter than ever, and that it is made to yield lar- 
ger crops than ever. How can soil be exhaust- 
ed, which has, for centuries, received plentiful- 
ly of manures, and manures made upon the 
best possible systems? I think a little reflec- 
tion, coupled with the proper observance of 
European agriculture, must lead to the convio- 
tion that the soil of Europe is constantly re- 
ceiving more back in manure, &c., than is 
taken away in products. Of all farm products, 
the atmosphere and rains furnish the larger 
quantity of its component parts, and whenever 
a proper system of manuring exists, the ground 
must become constantly enriched. 

In Europe, manure is the ever-present idea 
of the farmer, and by gathering all offals, and 
making manure in any conceivable way, ho 
does not only by green manuring, such as 
ploughing clover under, but by stable, factory, 
street and dwelling manure, take good care to 
return to mother Karth the rental she requires, 
and to do it without grudging and with com- 
pound interest. Soil is only there exhausted 
where crops are raised which are entirely re- 
moved, and of which nothing is returned to the 
soil—for instance, tobaceo. This is very little 
the case in Europe. ‘The fine wheat crops, 
which smile upon the traveler, as he is rushed 
past them by railroad speed, would be an im- 
possibility, if the idea of exhaustion were true. 
The meadows, too, which are mown thrice ev- 
ery year, and each time give a good crop, and 
have been so mown for ages, contradict this 
exhaustion theory. No! the European farmer 
and his land are always on good terms with 
each other. The man yields good husbandry, 
and the land yields good crops.—CHarnes 
Reeme.in.—[ Ohio Farmer. | 





Lost Booxs or tHe Biste.—The following 
books are referred to in the Bible, but are now 
lost—the number is greater than is generally sup- 
posed: The Prophecy of Enoch; see Epistle to 
Jude, 14. The Book of the Wars of the Lord; 
see Numbers xxi. 14. The book of Jeshur; see 
Joshua x. 13, and 2 Samuel i. 18. The book 
of Iddo the Seer ; see 2 Chron. ix. 29, and xii 15. 
The Book of Nathan the Prophet ; see as above. 
The Acts of Rehoboam, in the book of Shemaiah ; 
see 2 Chron, xii. 15. The book of Jehu the son 
of Hanani; see 2 Chron. xx. 34. The five books 
of Solomon, treating on the nature of trees beasts, 
fowls, serpents and fishes; see 1 Kings iv. 33.— 
Tribune. 


Verpancy.—A countryman trading 4t a dry- 
good store in Hartford, a few days since, refused 
a bill of the Charter Oak Bank, in change, on the 
ground that the Charter Oak having fallen, the bil! 
was perfectly worthless.— Independent. 











Zo Correspondents. 


J. R., Pittsburg.—By perusing the Circular and noticing the 
advertisements of publications on our first page, you cap judge 
for yourself what would be most suitable to you. 


Lerrers Not OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED. —Eliz6 


‘Porter, Elizabeth K. Burdick. 
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